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DISCOURSE 

O  F 

GOVERNMENT 

With  relation  to 

M   I  L  I  T  I  A  S. 

THERE  is  not  perhaps  in  human 
affairs  any  thing  fo  unaccountable 
,as  the  indignity  and  cruelty  with 
which  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind  fuf- 
fer  themfelves  to  be  ufed  under  pretence  of 
government.  For  fome  men  falfly  per- 
fuading  themfelves  that  bad  governments 
are  advantageous  to  them,  as  moft  con- 
ducing to  gratify  their  ambition,  avarice 
and  luxury,  fet  themfelves  with  the  utmoil 
art  and  violence  to  procure  their  eflablifli- 
ment :  and  by  fuch  men  almofl  the  whole 
world  has  been  trampled  under  foot,  and 
fubjecled  to  tyranny,  for  want  of  under- 
standing by  what  means  and  methods  they 
*  A    2  were 
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were  enflaved.  For  though  mankind  take 
great  care  and  pains  to  inftruc~t  themfelves 
in  other  arts  and  fciences,  yet  very  few  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  confider  the  nature  of 
government,  an  enquiry  fo  ufeful  and  ne- 
ceflary  both  to  magiftrate  and  people. 
Nay,  in  mod  countries  the  arts  of  ftate 
being  altogether  directed  either  to  enflave 
the  people,  or  to  keep  them  under  flavery  -, 
it  is  become  almoft  every  where  a  crime  to 
reafon  about  matters  of  government.  But 
if  men  would  beftow  a  fmall  part  of  the 
time  and  application  which  they  throw  a- 
way  upon  curious  but  ufelefs  fludies,  or 
endlefs  gaming,  in  perufing  thofe  excellent 
rules  and  examples  of  government  which 
the  antients  have  left  us,  they  would  foon 
be  enabled  to  dif cover  all  fuch  abufes  and 
corruptions  as  tend  to  the  ruin  of  publick 
focieties.  'Tis  therefore  very  ftrange  that 
they  mould  think  ftudy  and  knowledge  ne- 
cellary  in  every  thing  they  go  about,  ex- 
cept in  the  nobleft  and  moil  ufeful  of  all 
applications,  the  art  of  government. 

Now  if  any  man  in  companion  to  the 
miferies  of  a  people  fliould  endeavour  to 
difabufe  them  in  any  thing  relating  to  go- 
vernment, he  will  certainly  incur  the  dif- 
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pleafure,  and  perhaps  be  puiTued  by  the 
rage  of  thofe,  who  think  they  find  their 
account  in  the  oppreffion  of  the  world ; 
but  will  hardly  fucceed  in  his  endeavours 
to  undeceive  the  multitude.  For  the  ge- 
nerality of  all  ranks  of  men  are  cheated  by 
words  and  names ;  and  provided  the  an- 
tient  terms  and  outward  forms  of  any 
government  be  retained,  let  the  nature  of 
it  be  never  fo  much  altered,  they  continue 
to  dream  that  they  mail  frill  enjoy  their 
former  liberty,  and  are  not  to  be  awakened 
till  it  prove  too  late.  Of  this  there  are 
many  remarkable  examples  in  hiflory ;  but 
that  particular  inflance  which  I  have  cho- 
fen  to  infill:  on,  as  mofr.  fuitable  to  my 
purpofe,  is  the  alteration  of  government 
which  happened  in  moll  countries  of  Eu- 
rope about  the  year  1500.  And  'tis  worth 
-obfervation,  that  though  this  change  was 
fatal  to  their  liberty,  yet  it  was  not  intro- 
duced by  the  contrivance  of  ill-defigning 
-men ;  nor  were  the  mifchievous  confe- 
quences  perceived,  unlefs  perhaps  by  a  few 
wife  men,  who,  if  they  faw  it,  wanted 
power  to  prevent  it. 

Two  hundred  years  being  already  patted 
fince  this  alteration  began,  Europe  has  felt 

the 
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the  effects  of  it  by  fad  experience;  and  the 
true  caufes  of  the  change  are  now  become 
more  vifible. 

To  lay  open  this  matter  in  its  full  extent, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  look  farther  back, 
and  examine  the  original  and  conflituion 
of  thofe  governments  that  were  ellablifhed 
in  Europe  about  the  year  400,  and  conti- 
nued till  this  alteration.  x 

When  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and  other 
warlike  nations,  had  at  different  times,  and 
under  different  leaders,  over-run  the  weflern 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  introduc- 
ed the  following  form  of  government  into 
all  the  nations  they  fubdued.  The  general 
of  the  army  became  king  of  the  conquered 
country ;  and  the  conquefl  being  abfolute, 
he  divided  the  lands  amongflthe  great  offi- 
cers of  his  army,  afterwards  called  barons ; 
who  again  parcelled  out  their  feveral  terri- 
tories in  fmaller  portions  to  the  inferior 
foldiers  that  had  followed  them  in  the  wars, 
and  who  then  became  their  vaffals,  enjoy- 
ing thofe  lands  for  military  fervice.  The 
king  referved  to  himfelf  fome  demefnes  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  court  and  atten- 
dance. When  this  was  done  there  was  no 
longer  any  {landing  army  kept  on  foot,  but 

every 
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every  man  went  to  live  upon  his  own  lands  j 
and  when  the  defence  of  the  country  re- 
quired an  army,  the  king  fummoned  the 
barons  to  his  ftandard,  who  came  attended 
with  their  vafTals.  Thus  were  the  armies 
of  Europe  compofed  for  about  eleven  hun- 
dred years  j  and  this  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment put  the  fv/ord  into  the  hands  of  the 
fubjecl:,  becaufe  the  vafTals  depended  more 
immediately  on  the  barons  than  on  the 
king,which  effectually  fecured  the  freedom 
of  thofe  governments.  For  the  barons  could 
not  make  ufe  of  their  power  to  deftroy 
thofe  limited  monarchies,  without  deftrov- 
ing  their  own  grandeur :  nor  could  the  king 
invade  their  privileges,  having  no  other 
forces  than  the  vafTals  of  his  own  demefnes 
to  rely  upon  for  his  fupport  in  fuch  an  at-, 
tempt. 

I  lay  no  great  ftrefs  on  any  other  limita- 
tions of  thofe  monarchies ;  nor  do  I  think 
any  fo  elTential  to  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
as  that  which  placed  the  fword  in  the 
hands  of  the  fubjecl,  And  fince  in  our 
time  moft.  princes  of  Europe  are  in  pofiei- 
fion  of  the  fword,  by  Handing  mercenary 
forces  kept  up  in  time  of  peace,  abfolutely 
depending  upon  them,   I  fay  that  all  fuch 

govern- 
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governments  are  changed  from  monarchies 
to  tyrannies.  Nor  can  the  power  of  grant- 
ing or  refuting  money,  though  verted  in 
the  fubjecl,  be  a  fufficient  fecurity  for  liberty, 
where  a  Handing  mercenary  army  is  kept  up 
in  time  of  peace  :  for  he  that  is  armed,  is 
always  maiter  of  the  purfe  of  him  that  is 
unarmed.  And  not  only  that  government 
is  tyrannical,  which  is  tyrannically  exercif- 
ed;  but  all  governments  are  tyrannical, 
which  have  not  in  their  conftitution  a  fuf- 
cient  fecurity  agaihft  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  prince. 

I  do  not  deny  that  thefe  limited  monar- 
chies, during  the  greatnefs  of  the  barons, 
had  fome  defects :  I  know  few  governments 
free  from  them.  But  after  all,  there  was  a 
balance  that  keptthofe  governments  fleady, 
and  an  effccHial  provifion  againft  the  en- 
croachments of  the  crown.  I  do  lefs  pretend 
that  the  prefent  governments  can  be  re- 
ftored  to  the  conftitution  beforementioned. 
The  following  difcourfe  will  fhew  the  inv 
poflibility  of  it.  My  defign  in  the  firft 
place  is,  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  paft 
and  prefent  governments  of  Europe,  and 
to  diiabufe  thofe  who  think  them  the  fame, 
becaufe  they  are  called  by  the  fame  names  $ 
7  and 
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&nd  who  ignorantly  clamor  againft  fuch  as 
would  preferve  that  liberty  which  is  yet 

left. 

In  order  to  this,  and  for  a  further  and 
clearer  illuftration   of  the  matter,  I  fhall 
deduce  from  their  original,  the  caufes,  oc- 
cafions,  and  the  complication  of  thofeniany 
unforefeen -accidents  j    which   falling  out 
much  about  the  fame  time,  produced  Co 
great  a  change.     And  it  will  at  hrft  fight 
feem  very  ftrange,  when  I  fhall  name  the 
reftoration  of    learning,  the  invention  of 
printing,  of  the  needle  and  of  gun-powder, 
as  the  chief  of  them ;  things  in  themfelves 
fo  excellent,  and  which,  the  laft  only  ex- 
cepted, might  have  proved  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  the  world,  if   their  remote  in- 
fluence upon  government  had  been  obviat- 
ed by  fuitable  remedies.     Such  odd  confe- 
rences, and  of  fuch  a  different  nature, 
accompany  extraordinary  inventions  of  any 
kind. 

Conftantinople  being  taken  by  Mahomet 
the  fecond,  in  the  year  1453,  many  learn- 
ed Greeks  fled  over  into  Italy  ;  where  the 
favourable  reception  they  found  from  the 
popes,  princes,  and  republicks  of  that  coun- 
try, foon  introduced  amongft  the  better 
B  fort 
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fort  of  men,  the  fludy  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  of  the  antient  authors  in  that  language. 
About  the  fame  time  likewife  fome  learned 
men  began  to  reftore  the  purity  of  the 
Latin  tongue.  But  that  which  moft  con- 
tributed to  the  advancement  of  all  kind  of 
learning,  and  efpecially  the  ftudy  of  the 
ancients,  was  the  art  of  printing,  which 
was  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion a  few  years  after.  By  this  means  their 
books  became  common,  and  their  arts  ge- 
nerally underftood  and  admired.  But  as 
mankind  from  a  natural  propenfi  on  to  plea- 
fure,  is  always  ready  to  chufe  out  of  every 
thing  what  may  moil  gratify  that  vicious 
appetite  5  fo  the  arts  which  the  Italians 
firft  applied  themfelves  to  improve,  were 
principally  thofe  that  had  been  fubfervient 
to  the  luxury  of  the  ancients  in  the  moft 
corrupt  ages,  of  which  they  had  many 
monuments  ftill  remaining.  Italy  was  pre- 
fently  filled  with  architects,  painters  and 
fculptors  j  and  a  prodigious  expence  was 
made  in  buildings,  pictures,  and  ftatues. 
Thus  the  Italians  began  to  come  off  from 
their  frugal  and  military  way  of  living, 
and  addicled  themfelves  to  the  purfuit  of 
refined  and  expenfive  pleafures,   as  much 
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as  the  wars  of  thofe  times  would  permit 
This  infection  fpread  itfelf  by  degrees 
into  the  neighbouring  nations.  But  thefe 
things  alone  had  not  been  fufrlcient  to 
work  fo  great  a  change  in  government,  if  a 
preceding  invention,  brought  into  common 
ufe  about -that  time,  had  not  produced  more 
new  and  extraordinary  effects  than  any  had 
ever  done  before  ;  which  probably  may 
have  many  confequences  yet  unforeleen, 
and  a  farther  influence  upon  the  manners 
of  men,  as  long  as  the  world  lafts  -,  I  mean 
the  invention  of  the  needle,  by  the  help 
of  which  navigation  was  greatly  improved, 
a  pafiage  opened  by  fea  to  the  Eafl- Indies, 
and  a  new  world  difcovered.  By  this 
means  the  luxury  of  Afia  and  America  was 
added  to  that  of  the  antients ;  and  all  ages, 
and  all  countries  concurred  to  link  Europe 
into  an  abyfs  of  pleamresj  which  were 
rendered  the  more  expenfive  by  a  perpetual 
change  of  the  faihions  in  clothes,  equipage 
and  furniture  of  houfes. 

Thefe  things  brought  a  total  alteration 
in  the  way  of  living,  upon  which  all  go- 
vernment depends.  'Tis  true,  knowledge 
being  mightily  increafed,  and  a  great  cu- 
riofity  and  nicety  in  every  thing  introduc- 
B  2  ed 
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cd,  men  imagined  themfelves  to  be  gainers 
in  all  points  by  changing  from  their  frugal 
and  military  way  of  living,  which  I  muft 
confefs  had  feme  mixture  of  rudenefs  and 
ignorance  in  'it,  though  not  infeparable 
from  it.  But  at  the  fame  they  did  not 
confider  the  unfpeakable  evils  that  are 
altogether  infeparable  from  an  expenfive 
way  of  living. 

To  touch  upon  all  thefe,  though  fli jht- 
ly,  would  carry  me  too  far  from  my  lub- 
ject  :  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  to 
apply  what  has  been  faid  to  the  immediate 
defign  of  this  difcourfe. 

The  far  greater  fhare  of  all  thofe  ex- 
pences  fell  upon  the  barons ;  for  they  were 
the  perfons  mod  able  to  make  them,  and 
their  dignity  feemed  to  challenge  whatever 
might  diflinguifh  them  from  other  men. 
This  plunged  them  on  a  fudden  into  ib 
great  debts,  that  if  they  did  not  fell,  or 
qtherwife  alienate  their  lands,  they  found 
themfelves  at  leafb  obliged  to  turn  the  mi- 
litary fervice  their  vafTals  owed  them,  into 
money  j  partly  by  way  of  rent,  and  part- 
ly by  way  of  leafe,  or  fine,  for  payment  of 
their  creditors.  And  by  this  means  the 
vaffal  having  his  lands  no  longer  at  fo  eaiy 

a  rate. 
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a  rate  as  before,  could  no  more  be  obliged 
to  military  fervice,  and  fo  became  a  tenant. 
Thus  the  armies,  which  in  preceding  times 
had  been  always  compofed  of  fuch  men  as 
thefe,  ceafed  of  courfe,  and  the  fvvord  fell 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  barons.  But  there 
being  always  a  neceffity  to  provide  for  the 
defence  of  every  country,  princes  were  af- 
terwards allowed  to  raife  armies  of  volun- 
tiers  and  mercenaries.  And  great  fums 
were  given  by  diets  and  parliaments  for 
their  maintenance,  to  be  levied  upon  the 
pe  ople  grown  rich  by  trade,  and  difpirited 
for  want  of  military  exercife.  Such  forces 
were  at  firft.  only  raifed  for  prefent  exigen- 
cies, and  continued  no  longer  on  foot  than 
the  occaiions  lafted.  But  princes  foon 
found  pretences  to  make  them  perpetual, 
the  chief  of  which  was  the  garilbning 
frontier  towns  and  fortrefTes  ;  the  methods 
of  war  being  altered  to  the  tedious  and 
chargeable  way  of  fieges,  principally  by 
the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  officers 
and  foldiers  of  thefe  mercenary  armies  de- 
pending for  their  fubfiftence  and  prefer- 
ment, as  immediately  upon  the  prince,  as 
the  former  militias  did  upon  the  barons, 
the  power  of  the  iword  was   tranferred 
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from  the  fubjecr.  to  the  king,  and  war 
grew  a  conilant  trade  to  live  by.  Nay, 
many  of  the  barons  themfelves  being  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  their  expenfive  way 
of  living,  took  commands  in  thofe  merce- 
nary troops  ;  and  being  frill  continued  he- 
reditary members  of  diets,  and  other  af- 
femblies  of  ftate,  after  the  lofs  of  their 
vafTals,  whom  they  formerly  reprefented, 
they  were  now  the  readier!  of  all  others  to 
load  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  which 
were  employed  to  increafe  the  prince's  mi- 
litary power,  by  guards,  armies,  and  cita- 
dels, beyond  bounds  or  remedy. 

Some  princes  with  much  impatience 
preiTcd  on  to  arbitrary  power  before  things 
were  ripe,  d&  the  kings  of  France  and 
Charles  duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip  de 
Commines  fays  of  the  latter,  *  That  hav- 
«  ing  made  a  truce  with  the  King  of 
'  France  he  called  an  aflembly  of  the  e- 
c  ftates  of  his  country,  and  remonfrrated 
;  to  them  the  prejudice  he  had  fuitained  by 
e  not  having  ftanding  troops  as  that  king 
f  had  j  that  if  five  hundred  men  had  been 

*  in  garrifon  upon  their  frontier,  the  king 

*  of  France  would  never  have  undertaken 
I  that  war ;   and  having  reprefented  the 

a  "  mifchiefs 
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*  mifchiefs  that  were  ready  to  fall1  upoil 
1  them  for  want  of  fuch  a  force,  he  ear- 
c  neftly  prefied  them  to  grant  fuch  a  fum 

*  as  would  maintain  eight  hundred  lances. 
4  At  length  they  gave  him  a  hundred  and 
c  twenty  thoufand  crowns  more  than  his 
1  ordinary  revenue,  (from  which  tax  Bur- 
4  gundy  was  exempted.)  But  his  fubjecfs 
■  were  for  many  reafons  under  great  ap- 

*  prehenfions  of  falling  into  the  fubjeclion 
c  to  which  they  fawthe  kingdom  of  France 
c  already  reduced  by  means  of  fuch  troops* 
1  And  truly  their  apprehenfions  were  not 
e  ill- grounded  j  for  when  he  had  got  to- 

*  gether  five  or  fix  hundred  men  at  arms, 

*  he  prefentiy  had  a  mind  to  more,  and 

*  with  them  difturbed  the  peace  of  all  his 

*  neighbours  :  He  augmented  the  tax  from 

*  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  five  hundred 

*  thoufand  crowns,  and  increafed  the  num-* 
'  bers  of  thofe  men  at  arms,  by  whom  his 
4  fubjecis  were  greatly  opprefiV  Francis  de 
Beaucaire  bilhop  of  Metz  in  his  hiflory  of 
France,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  affair,  fays, 

*  That  the  forefaid  itates  could  not  be  in- 

*  duced  tc  maintain  mercenary  forces,  being 
'  fenfible  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the 
6  commonalty    of    France    had    brought 

'  them- 
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*  themfelves  by  the  like  conceffion ;  that 

*  princes  might  increafe  their  forces  at  plea- 
c  fure,  and  fometimes  (even  when  they  had 

*  obtained  money)  pay  them  ill,  to  the 
'vexation  and  deltruclion  of  the  poor 
c ,  people  >  and  likewife  that  kings  and 
c  princes  not  contented  with  their  antient 
<  patrimony,  were  always  ready  under  this 
1  pretext  to  break  in  upon  the  properties 
£  of  all  men,  and  to  raife   what  money 

*  theypleafed.  That  neverthelefs  they  gave 
e  him    a   hundred  and  twenty   thouland 

*  crowns  yearly,  which  he  foon  increafed 
«.  to  five  hundred  thouiand  :  but  that  Bur- 
'  gundy  (which  was  the  antient  dominion 
c  of  that  family)  retained  its  antient  liberty, 
e  and  could  by  no  means  be  obliged  to  pay 
c  any  part  of  this  new  tax.'  'Tis  true, 
l.  Philip  de  Commines  fubjoins  to  the 
foreclted  pafTage,  that  he  believes  {landing 
forces  may  be  well  employed  under  a  wife 
king  or  prince  j  but  that  if  he  be  not  fo, 
or  leaves  his  children  young,  the  ufe  that 
he  or  their  governors  make  of  them,  is  not 
always  profitable  either  for  the  king  or  his 
fubjects.  If  this  addition  be  his  own,  and 
not  rather  an  infertion  added  by  the  prefi- 
dent  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  pu- 
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blifhed,  and  as  the  aforefaid  Francis  de 
Beaucaire  fays  he  was  credibly  informed, 
corrupted  his  memoirs,  yet  experience 
fhews  him  to  be  miftaken  :  For  the  ex- 
ample of  his  mailer  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
whom  upon  many  occafions  he  calls  a  wife 
prince,  and  thofe  of  moft  princes  under 
whom  (landing  forces  were  firfl  allowed, 
demonflrates,  that  they  are  more  danger- 
ous under  a  wife  prince  than  any  other  : 
And  reafon  tells  us,  that  if  they  are  the 
only  proper  inftrurrients  to  introduce  ar- 
bitrary power,  as  mall  be  made  plain,  a 
cunning  and  able  prince,  who  by  the  world 
is  called  a  wife  one,  is  more  capable  of 
ufing  them  to  that  end  than  a  weak  prince, 
or  governours  during  a  minority  ;  and  that 
a  wife  prince  having  once  procured  them 
to  be  eflabliihed,  they  will  maintain  theiri- 
felves  under  any. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  before  this  change, 
fubfidies  were  often  given  by  diets,  ilates 
and  parliaments,  and  fome  raifed  by  the 
edicts  of  princes  for  maintaining  wars  ;  but 
thefe  were  fmall,  and  no  way  fufTicient  to 
fubfifl  fuch  numerous  armies  as  thofe  of 
the  barons  militia.  There  were  likewife 
(mercenary  troops  fometimes  entertained  by 
C  princes 
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princes  who  aimed  at  arbitrary  power,  and 
by  fome  commonwealths  in  time  of  War 
for  their  own  defence  ;  but  thefe  were  only 
ftrangers,  or  in  very  fmall  numbers,  arid 
held  no  proportion  with  thofe  vaft  armies 
of  mercenaries  which  this  change  has  fix'd 
upon  Europe  to  her  affliction  and  ruin. 

What  I  have  faid  hitherto  has  been  al- 
ways with  regard  to  one  or  other,  and 
often  to  mofl  countries  in  Europe.  What 
follows  will  have  a  more  particular  regard 
to  Britain  j  where,  though  the  power  of 
the  barons  be  ceafed,  yet  no  mercenary 
troops  are  yet  eflablifhed.  The  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  England  had  before  this 
great  alteration  loft  all  her  conquefts  in 
France,  the  town  of  Calais  only  excepted  j 
and  that  alfo  was  taken  by  the  French  be- 
fore the  change  was  thoroughly  made.  So 
that  the  Kings  of  England  had  no  pre- 
tence to  keep  up  ftanding  forces,  either  to 
defend  conquefts  abroad,  or  to  garrifon  a 
frontier  towards  France,  fmce  the  fea  was 
now  become  the  only  frontier  between 
thofe  two  countries. 

Neither  could  the  frontier  toward  Scot- 
land afford  any  colour  to  thofe  princes 
for  railing  fuch  forces,  fihtefe  the  Kings  of 
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Scotland  had  none  ;  and  that  Scotland  was 
not  able  to  give  money  for  the  fuMifting 
any  confiderable  number.  'Tis  true,  the 
example  of  France,  with  which  country 
Scotland  had  conftant  correfpondcnce,  and 
fome  French  counfellors  about  Mary  of 
Guife,  Queen  dowager  and  regent  of  Scot- 
land, induced  her  to  propofe  a  tax  for  the 
fubfifling  of  mercenary  foldiers  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  defence  of  the  frontier  of 
Scotland ;  and  to  eafe,  as  was  pretended, 
the  barons  of  that  trouble.  But  in  that 
honourable  and  wife  remon (trance,  which 
was  made  by  three  hundred  of  the  lefTer 
barons  (as  much  diiTatisfied  with  the  lords, 
who  by  their  filence  betrayed  the  publick 
liberty,  as  with  the  Regent  herfelf)  (he 
was  told,  that  their  forefathers  had  de- 
fended themfelves  and  their  fortunes  againffc 
the  Englifh,  when  that  nation  was  much 
more  powerful  than  they  were  at  that  time, 
and  had  made  frequent  incurfions  into  their 
country :  That  they  themfelves  had  not  fo 
far  degenerated  from  their  ancefcors,  to  re- 
f ufe, when  occauon  requir'd,  to  hazard  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  fervice  of  their 
country  :  That  as  to  the  hiring  of  merce- 
nary  foldiers,  it  was  a  thing  of  great  uan*- 
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ger  to  put  the  liberty  of  Scotland  into  the 
hands  of  men,  who  are  of  no  fortunes, 
nor  have  any  hopes  but  in  the  publick  ca- 
lamity ;  who  for  money  would  attempt 
any  thing  ;  whole  exceffive  avarice  oppor- 
tunity would  inflame  to  a  defire  of  all 
manner  of  innovations,  and  whofe  faith 
would  follow  the  wheel  of  fortune.  That 
though  thefe  men  mould  be  more  mindful 
of  the  duty  they  owe  to  their  country,  than 
of  their  own  particular  interefr,  was  it  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  mercenaries  would  fight 
more  bravely  for  the  defence  of  other  mens 
fortunes,  than  the  poiMbrs  would  do  for 
themfelves  or  their  own  ;  or  that  a  little 
money  mould  excite  their  ignoble  minds 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  honour  than  that  with 
wdiich  the  barons  are  infpired,  when  they 
fight  for  the  prefervation  of  their  fortunes, 
wives  and  children,  religion  and  liberty  : 
That  moll:  men  did  fufpecl  and  apprehend, 
that  this  new  way  of  making  war,  might 
be  not  only  ufelefs,  but  dangerous  to  the 
nation  ;  fince  the  Englifh,  if  they  fhould 
imitate  the  example,  might,  without  any 
great  trouble  to  their  people,  raife  far 
greater  fums  for  the  maintenance  of  mer- 
cenary fojdiers  than  Scotland  could,  and  by 
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this  means  not  only  fpoil  and  lay  open  the 
frontier,  but  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of 
the  kingdom :  And  that  it  was  in  the  mi- 
litia of  the  barons  their  an ceftors  had  placed 
their  chief  trufr,  for  the  defence  of  them- 
felves  againil  a  greater  power. 

By  thefe  powerful  reafons  being  made 
fenfible  of  her  error,  the  Queen  defiited 
from  her  demands.     Her  daughter,  Queen 
Mary,  who,   as  the   great  hiiforian  fays, 
looked  upon  the  moderate  government  of 
a  limited  kingdom,  to  be  difgraceful  to 
monarchs,    and  upon  the  flavery  of  the 
people,  as  the  freedom  of  kings,  refolved 
to  have  guards  about  her  perfon  •,  but  could 
not  fall  upon  a  way  to  compafs  them  :  for 
fhe  could  find  no  pretext,  unlefs  it  were 
the  empty  (how  of    magnificence  which 
belongs  to  a  court,  and  the  example  of 
foreign  princes  -,  for  the  former  kings  had 
always  trufled  themfelves  to  the  faith  of 
the  barons.     At  length,  upon  a  falfe  and 
ridiculous  pretence,  of  an  intention  in  a 
certain  nobleman  to  feize  her  perfon,  fhe 
afiumed   them  ;  but  they  were  foon  abo- 
limed.     Nor  had  her  fon  King  James  any 
other  guards  whitft  he  was  King  of  Scot- 
[and  only,  than  forty  gentlemen :  And  that 
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King  declares  in  the  acl  of  parliament,  by 
which  they  are  eftablifhed,  that  he  will  not 
burden  his  people  by  any  tax  or  impofition 
for  their  maintenance. 

Henry  the  feventh,  King  of  England, 
feems  to  have  perceived  fooner,  and  un- 
"derftood  better  the  alteration  before-men- 
tioned, than  any  prince  of  his  time,  and 
obtained  feveral  laws  to  favour  and  facili- 
tate it.  But  his  fucceffbrs  were  altogether 
improper  to  fecond  him  :  for  Henry  the 
eighth  was  an  unthinking  prince.  The 
reigns  of  Edward  the  fixth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  were  fhortj  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
loved  her  people  too  well  to  attempt  it. 
King  James,  who  fucceeded  her,  was  a 
ftranger  in  England,  and  of  no  intereft 
abroad.  King  Charles  the  firfl  did  indeed 
endeavour  to  makehimfelf  abfolute,  though 
fomewhat  prepofteroufly ;  for  he  attempted 
to  feize  the  purfe,  before  he  was  mafter 
of  the  fword.  But  very  wife  men  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  been  pof- 
ferTed  of  as  numerous  guards  as  thofe  which 
were  afterwards  raifed,  and  conftantly  kept 
up  by  King  Charles  the  fecond,  he  might 
eafily  have  fucceeded  in  his  enterpriie. 
For  we  fee  that  in  thofe  fhuggles  which 
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the  country  party  had  with  king  Charles 
the  fecond,  and  in  thofe  endeavours  they 
ufed  to  bring  about  that  revolution  which 
was  afterwards  compafTed  by  a  foreign 
power,  the  chief  and  infuperable  difficulty 
they  met  with  was  from  thofe  guards.  And 
though  king  James  the  fecond  had  provok- 
ed thefe  nations  to  the  laft  degree,  and 
made  his  own  game  as  hard  as  poffible, 
not  only  by  invading  our  civil  liberties, 
but  likewife  by  eadeavouring  to  change  the 
eitabliihed  religion  for  another  which  the 
people  abhorred,  whereby  he  loft  their  af- 
fections, and  even  thofe  of  a  great  part  of 
his  army :  Yet  notwithstanding  all  this 
mifmanagement,  Britain  flood  in  need  of  a 
foreign  force  to  fave  it ;  and  how  dange- 
rous a  remedy  that  is,  the  hiftories  of  all 
ages  can  witnefs.  'Tis  true,  this  circum- 
ftance  was  favourable,  that  a  prince  who 
had  married  the  next  heir  to  thefe  king- 
doms, was  at  the  head  of  our  deliverance  j 
yet  did  it  engage  us  in  a  long  and  expenfive 
war.  And  now  that  we  are  much  impo- 
verifhed,  and  England  by  means  of  her 
former  riches  and  prefent  poverty,  fallen 
into  all  the  corruptions  which  thofe  great 
enemies   of  virtue,   want,   and   excefs  of 
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riches  can  produce ;  that  there  are  fuch 
numbers  of  mercenary  forces  on  foot  at 
home  and  abroad ;  that  the  greater!  part 
of  the  officers  have  no  other  way  to  fubfift ; 
that  they  are  commanded  by  a  wife  and 
active  king,  who  has  at  his  difpofal  the 
formidable  land  and  fea  forces  of  a  neigh- 
boring nation,  the  great  rival  of  our  trade  j 
a  king,  who  by  blood,  relation,  other  par- 
ticular ties,  and  common  intereit,  has  the 
houfe  of  Aufrria,  moft  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  and  potentates  of  the  North, 
for  his  friends  and  allies  ;  who  can,  what- 
ever intereil  he  join  with,  do  what  he 
thinks  fit  in  Europe  -,  I  fay,  if  a  mercena- 
ry ftanding  army  be  kept  up,  (the  firft  of 
that  kind,  except  thole  of  the  ufurper 
Cromwel,  and  the  late  king  James,  that 
Britain  has  feen  for  thirteen  hundred  years) 
I  defire  to  know  where  the  fecurity  of  the 
Britifh  liberties  lies,  unlefs  in  the  good  will 
and  pleafure  of  the  king  ;  I  defire  to  know, 
what  real  fecurity  can  be  had  againlt  (land- 
ing armies  of  mercenaries,  backed  by  the 
corruption  of  both  nations,  the  tendency 
of  the  way  of  living,  the  genius  of  the  age, 
and  the  examples  of  the  world. 
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Having  fhewn  the  difference  between  the 
pad  and  prefeht  government  of  Britain, 
how  precarious  our  liberties  are,  and  how 
from  having  the  befr.  fecurity  for  them  we 
are  in  hazard  of  having  none  at  all  ;  'tis 
to  be  hoped  that  thofe  who  are  for  a  Hand- 
ing army,  and  lofmg  no  occafion  of  ad- 
vancing and  extending  the  prerogative, 
from  a  miftaken  opinion  that  they  eflablifh 
the  antient  government  of  thefe  nations, 
will  fee  what  fort  of  patriots  they  are. 

But  we  are  told,  that  only  Handing  mer- 
cenary forces  can  defend  Britain  from  the 
perpetual  Handing  armies  of  France.  How- 
ever frivolous  this  aflertion  be,  as  in- 
deed no  good  argument  can  be  brought  to 
fupport  it,  either  from  reafon  or  expe- 
rience, as  fhall  be  proved  hereafter  j  yet 
allowing  it  to  be  good,  what  fecurity  can 
the  nations  have  that  thefe  Handing  forces 
fliall  not  at  fome  time  or  other  be  made  ufe 
of  to  fupprefs  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
though  not  in  this  king's  time,  to  whom 
we  owe  their  prefervation.  For  I  hope 
there  is  no  man  fo  weak  to  think,  that  keep- 
ing up  the  army  for  a  year,  or  for  any 
longer  time  than  the  parliaments  of  both 
nations    fliall  have   engaged  the  publick 
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faith  to  make  good  all  deficiencies  of  funds 
granted  for  their  maintenance,  is  not  the 
keeping  them  up  for  ever.  Tis  a  pitiful 
fhift  in  the  undertakers  for  a  franding  ar- 
my, to  fay,  We  are  not  for  a  ft  an  ding 
army  ;  we  are  only  for  an  army  from  year 
to  year,  or  till  the  militia  be  made  ufeful. 
For  Britain  cannot  be  in  any  hazard  from 
France ;  at  lead  till  that  kingdom,  fo  much 
exhaufted  by  war  and  perfecution,  fhall 
have  a  breathing  fpace  to  recover.  Before 
that  time  our  militias  will  be  in  order  j  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  fleet.  Befides,  no 
prince  ever  furrendered  fo  great  countries 
and  fo  many  ftrong  places,  {  fhall  not  fay 
in  order  to  make  a  new  war ;  but  as  thefe 
men  will  have  it,  to  continue  the  fame, 
The  French  king  is  old  and  difeafed,  and 
was  never  willing  to  hazard  much  by  any 
bold  attempt.  If  he,  or  the  dauphin,  upon 
his  deceafe,  may  be  fufpecled  of  any  far- 
ther defign,  it  muft  be  upon  the  Spanifh 
monarchy,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  that 
king.  And  if  it  be  objected,  that  we  mail 
ftand  in  need  of  an  army,  in  fuch  a  con- 
juncture j  I  anfvver,  that  our  part  in  that, 
or  in  any  other  foreign  war,  will  be  befl 
managed  by  fea3  as  fhall  be  fhewn  hereafter. 

Let 
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Let  us  then  fee  if  mercenary  armies  be 
not  exactly  calculated  to  enilave  a  nation. 
Which  I  think  may  be  eafily  proved,  if  we 
confider  that  fuch  troops  are  generally 
compofed  of  men  who  make  a  trade  of 
war  j  and  having  little  or  no  patrimony, 
or  fpent  what  they  once  had,  enter  into 
that  employment  in  hopes  of  its  conti- 
nuance during  life,  not  at  all  thinking  how 
to  make  themfelves  capable  of  any  other. 
By  which  means  heavy  and  perpetual  taxes 
muft  be  entailed  for  ever  upon  the  people 
for  their  fubfiftence  ;  and  fince  all  their  re- 
lations ftand  engaged  to  fupport  their  in- 
tereft,  let  all  men  judge,  if  this  will  not 
prove  a  very  united  and  formidable  party 
in  a  nation. 

But  the  undertakers  muft  pardon  me  if  I 
tell  them,  that  no  weil-conftituted  govern- 
ment ever  fuffered  any  fuch  men  in  it* 
whofe  intereft  leads  them  to  imbroil  the 
flate  in  war,  and  are  a  ufelefs  and  infup- 
portable  burden  in  time  of  peace.  Venice 
or  Holland  are  neither  of  them  examples  to 
prove  the  contrary;  for  had  not  their  fitua- 
tion  been  different  from  that  of  other 
countries,  their  liberty  had  not  continued 
to  this  time.  And  they  fufFer  no  forces  to 
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remain    within    thofe   inacceffible    places 
which  are  the  chief  feats  of  their  power. 
Carthage,  that  had  not  thofe  advantages  of 
fituation,  and  yet   ufed  mercenary  forces, 
was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  them 
in  a  time   of  peace,  beaten  in  three  wars, 
and  at  laft  fubdued  by  the  Romans.     If 
ever  any  government  flood  in  need  of  fucli 
a  fort  of  men,  'twas  that  of  antient  Romer 
becaufe   they  were  engaged  in  perpetual 
war.  The  argument  can  never  be  fo  ftrong 
in  any  other  cafe.     But  the  Romans,  well 
knowing  fuch  men  and  liberty  to  be  in- 
compatible, and  yet  being  under  a  necefli- 
ty   of  having  armies  confeantly  on  foot, 
made  frequent  changes  of  the  men  that 
ferved  in  them  ;  who,  when  they  had  been 
fome  time  in  the  army,  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  pofleffions,  trades,  or  other 
employments.     And  to  fhew  how  true  a 
judgment   that   wife  flate  made   of   this 
matter,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  thofe 
who  fubverted  that  government,  the  great- 
eft   that  ever  was    amongft    men,    found 
themfelves  obliged  to  continue  the  fame  fol- 
diers  always  in  conftant  pay  and  fervice. 

If  during  the  late  war  we  had  followed 
fo  wife  a  courfe  as  that  of  Rome,  there  had 
been  thrice   as  many  trained  men  in  the 
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nations  as  at  prefent  there  are ;  no  dirh> 
culties  about  recruits,   nor  debates  about 
keeping  up  armies  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
cause fome  men  refolve  to  live  by  arms  in 
time  of  peace,  whether  it  be  for  the  good 
of  the  nations  or  not.     And  fince  fuch  was 
the  practice   of  Rome,  I   hope   no  man 
will  have  the  confidence  to  fay,  that  this 
method  was   not   as  effectual  for  war  as 
any  other.     If  it  be  objected  that  Rome 
had  perpetual    wars,    and  therefore   that 
might  be    a  good  practice  among  them, 
which  would  not  be  fo  with  us  -y  I  confefs 
I  cannot  fee  the  confequence  -,  for  if  Rome 
had  perpetual  wars,  the  Romans  ought  ftill 
to  have  continued  the  fame  men  in  their 
armies,  that  they  might,  according  to  the 
notion  of  thefe  men,  render  their  troops 
more  ufeful.     And  if  we  did  change  our 
men  during  a  war,   we  mould  have  more 
men  that  would  underftand  fomething  of 
it.     If  any  man  fay,  Not  fo  much  as  if 
they  continued  in  the  army :  I  anfwer,  that 
many  of  thofe  who  continue  in  the  army, 
are  afterwards  fwept  away  by  the  war,  and 
live  not  to  be  of  ufe  in  time  of  peace ;  that 
thofe  who  efcape  the  war,  being  fewer  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  arefoon  confumed  :  and 
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that  mercenary  ftanding  forces  in  time  of 
peace,  if  not  employed  to  do  mifchief,  foon 
become  like  thofe  of  Holland  in  72,  fit  only 
to  lofe  forty  flrong  places  in  forty  days. 

There  is  another  thing  which  I  would 
not  mention  if  it  were  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  my  prefent  purpofe  j  and  that  is, 
the  ufual  manners  of  thofe  who  are  engag- 
ed in  mercenary  armies.  I  fpeak  now  of 
officers  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  not 
of  thofe  in  our  armies,  allowing  them  to 
be  the  bed ;  and,  if  they  will  have  it  fo, 
quite  different  from  all  others.  I  will  not 
apply  to  them  any  part  of  what  I  fhall  fay 
concerning  the  reft.  They  themfelves  beft 
know  how  far  any  thing  of  that  nature 
may  be  applicable  to  them.  I  fay  then* 
moll  princes  of  Europe  having  put  them- 
felves upon  the  foot  of  keeping  up  forces, 
rather  numerous  than  well  entertained,  can 
give  but  fmall  allowance  to  officers,  and 
that  likewife  is  for  the  moil:  part  very  ill 
paid,  in  order  to  render  them  the  more 
neceflitous  and  depending ;  and  yet  they 
permit  them  to  live  in  all  that  extravagance 
which  mutual  example  and  emulation 
prompts  them  to.  By  which  means  the 
officers  become  infenfibly  engaged  in  nura- 
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fcerlefs  frauds,  oppreffions  and  cruelties, 
the  colonels  again!!  the  captains,  and  the 
captains  againft  the  inferior  foldiers  ;  and 
all  of  them  againft  all  perfons  with  whom 
they  have  any  kind  of  bufinefs.  So  that 
there  is  hardly  any  fort  of  men  who  are 
lefs  men  of  honour  than  the  officers  of 
mercenary  'forces  :  and  indeed  honour 
has  now  no  other  fignification  amongft 
them  than  courage.  Behdes,  moil  men 
that  enter  into  thofe  armies,  whether  offi^ 
cers  or  foldiers,  as  if  they  were  obliged  to 
mew  themfelves  new  creatures,  and  per- 
fectly regenerate,  if  before  they  were  mo- 
deft,  or  fober,  immediately  turn  themfelves 
to  all  manner  of  debauchery  and  wicked- 
nefs,  committing  all  kind  of  injuftice  and 
barbarity  againft  poor  and  defencelefs 
people.  Now  tho'  the  natural  temper  of  our 
men  be  more  juft  and  honeft  than  that  of 
the  French,  or  of  any  other  people,  yet 
may  it  not  be  feared,  that  fuch  bad 
manners  may  prove  contagious  ?  And  if 
fuch  manners  do  not  fit  men  to  enflave 
a  nation,  devils  only  muft  do  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  fliould  happen  that 
the  officers  cf  {landing  armies  in  Bri- 
tain 
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tain  fhould  live  with  greater  regularity  and 
modefty  than  was  ever  yet  feen  in  that  fort 
of  men,  it  might  very  probably  fall  out, 
that  being  quartered  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  fome  of  them  might  be  returned 
members  of  parliament  for  divers  of  the 
electing  boroughs ;  and  of  what  confe- 
rence that  would  be,  I  leave  all  men  to 
judge.  So  that  whatever  be  the  conduct 
of  a  mercenary  army,  we  can  never  be  fe- 
cure  as  long  as  any  fuch  force  is  kept  up 
in  Britain. 

But  the  undertakers  for  a  flanding  army 
will  fay  j  Will  you  turn  fo  many  gentlemen 
to  ftarve,  who  have  faithfully  ferved  the 
government  ?    This  queftion  I  allow  to  be 
founded  upon  fome  reafon.     For  it  ought 
to  be  acknowledged  in  juftice  to  our  fol- 
diery,  that  on  all  occafions,  and  in  all  ac- 
tions, both  officers  and  foldiers  have  done 
their  part ;  and  therefore  I  think  it  may  be 
reafonable,  that  all  officers  and  foldiers  of 
above  forty  years,  in  confideration  of  their 
unfitnefs  to  apply  themfelves  at  that  age  to 
any  other  employment,    fhould  be  recom- 
mended to   the  bounty    of  both   parlia- 
ments. 

6  I  con- 
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I  confefs  I  do  not  fee  by  what  rules  of 
good  policy  any  mercenary  forces  have  been 
connived  at  either  in  Scotland,  England, 
or  Ireland.  Sure,  'tis  allowing  the  dilpfcnf- 
ing  power  in  the  mofr.  erTential  point  of  the 
conftitution  of  government  in  thefe  na- 
tions. 

Scotland  and  England  are  nations  that 
were  formerly  very  jealous  of  liberty;  of 
which  there  are  many  remarkable  inftan- 
ces  in  the  hiftories  of  thefe  countries.  And 
we  may  hope  that  the  late  revolution  hav- 
ing given  fuch  a  blow  to  arbitrary  power 
in  thefe  kingdoms,  they  will  be  very  care- 
ful to  preferve  their  rights  and  privileges. 
And  fure  it  is  not  very  fuitable  to  thefe, 
that  any  {landing  forces  be  kept  up  in  Bri- 
tain :  or  that  there  mould  be  any  Scots, 
Englifh,  or  Iriih  regiments  maintained  in 
Ireland,  or  any  where  abroad  ;  or  regi- 
ments of  any  nation  at  the  charge  of  Eng- 
land. I  mail  not  fay  how  readily  the  re- 
giments that  were  in  the  fervice  of  Holland 
came  over  againft  the  duke  of  Monmouth: 
He  was  a  rebel,  and  did  not  fucceed.  But 
we  all  know  with  what  expedition  the  Iriih' 
mercenary  forces  were  brought  into  Britain 
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to  oppofe  his  prefent  majefty  in  that  glori- 
ous enterprize  for  our  deliverance. 

The  fubjects  formerly  had  a  real  fecurity 
for  their  liberty,  by  having  the  fword  in 
their  own  hands.  That  fecurity,  which  is 
the  greateft  of  all  others,  is  loft ;  and  not 
tGnly  fo,  but  the  fword  is  put  into  the  hand 
of  the  king  by  his  power  over  the  militia. 
All  this  is  not  enough  ;  but  we  muft  have 
in  both  kingdoms  ftanding  armies  of  mer- 
cenaries, who  for  the  moft  part  have  no 
other  way  to  fubfift,  and  confequently  are 
capable  to  execute  any  commands:  and 
yet  every  man  muft  think  his  liberties  as 
fafe  as  ever,  under  pain  of  being  thought 
-difaffecled  to  the  monarchy.  But  fure  it 
muft  not  be  the  antient  limited  and  legal 
monarchies  of  Scotland,  and  England,  that 
thefe  gentlemen  mean.  It  muft  be  a  French 
fafhion  of  monarchy,  where  the  king  has 
power  to  do  what  he  pleafes,  and  the 
people  no  fecurity  for  any  thing  they  pof- 
fefs.  We  have  quitted  our  antient  fecu- 
rity, and  put  the  militia  into  the  power  of 
the  king.  The  only  remaining  fecurity  we 
have  is,  that  no  ftanding  armies  were  ever 
yet  allowed  in  time  of  peace,  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  having  fo  often  and  fo 

exprefsly 
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exprefsly  declared  them  to  be  contrary  to 
law  :  and  that  of  Scotland  having  not  only 
declared  them  to  be  a  grievance,  but  made 
the  keeping  them  up  an  article  of  the  for- 
feiture of  the  late  King  James.  If  a  {land- 
ing army  be  allowed,  what  difference  will 
there  be  between  the  government  we  fliali 
then  live  under,  and  any  kind  of  govern- 
ment under  a  good  prince  ?  Of  which  there 
have  been  fome  in  the  moil  defpotick  tyran- 
nies. If  thefe  be  limited  and  not  abfolute 
monarchies,  then,  as  there  are  conditions, 
fo  there  ought  to  be  fecurities  on  both  fides. 
The  barons  never  pretended  that  their  mi- 
litia's lhould  be  conilantly  on  foot,  and 
together  in  bodies  in  times  of  peace.  'Tis 
evident  that  would  have  fubverted  the  con- 
ftitution,  and  made  every  one  of  them  a 
petty  tyrant.  And  'tis  as  evident,  that 
Handing  forces  are  the  fittefl  inflruments 
to  make  a  tyrant.  Whoever  is  for  making 
the  king's  power  too  great  or  too  little,  is 
an  enemy  to  the  monarchy.  But  to  give 
him  Handing  armies,  puts  his  power  be- 
yond controul,  and  confequently  makes 
him  abfolute.  If  the  people  had  any  other 
real  fecurityfor  their  liberty  than  that  there 
be  no  {landing  armies  in  time  of  peace, 
there  -might  be  fome  colour  to  demand 
E  2  "  them. 
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them.  But  if  that  only  remaining  fecurity 
be  taken  away  from  the  people,  we  have 
deflroyed  thefe  monarchies. 

'Tis  pretended,  we  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
ing invaded  by  a  powerful  enemy ;  fhall 
we  therefore  deltroy  our  government? 
What  is  it  then  that  we  would  defend?  Is 
it  our  perfons,  by  the  ruin  of  our  govern- 
ment? In- what  then  fhall  we  be  gainers? 
In  faving  our  lives  by  the  lofs  of  our  liber- 
ties ?  If  our  pleafures  and  luxury  make  us 
live  like  brutes,  it  feems  we  muff  not  pre- 
tend to  reafon  any  better  than  they.  I 
would  fain  know,  if  there  be  any  other 
way  of  making  a  prince  abfolute,  than  by 
allowing  him  a  (landing  army:  if  by  it  all 
princes  have  not  been  made  abfolute ;  if 
without  it,  any.  Whether  our  enemies 
ihall  conquer  us  is  uncertain  ;  but  whether 
ftanding  armies  will  enflave  us,  neither 
reafon  nor  experience  will  fuffer  us  to  doubt. 
'Tis  therefore  evident,  that  no  pretence  of 
danger  from  abroad  can  be  an  argument  to 
keep  up  {landing  armies,  or  any  merce- 
nary forces. 

Let  us  now  confider  whether  we  may 
not  be  able  to  defend  ourfelves  by  well- 
regulated  militias  againfl  any  foreign  force, 

though 
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though  never  fo  formidable:  that  thefe 
nations  may  be  free  from  the  fears  of  in- 
vafion  from  abroad,  as  well  as  from  the 
danger  of  flavery  at  home. 

After  the  barons  had  loll  the  military 
fervice  of  their  vafTals,  militias  of  fome 
kind  or  other  were  effablimed  in  moff.  parts 
of  Europe.  But  the  prince  having  every 
where  the  power  of  naming  and  preferring 
the  officers  of  thefe  militias,  they  could  be 
no  balance  in  government,  as  the  former 
were.  And  he  that  will  confider  what  has 
been  faid  in  this  difcourfe,  will  eafily  per- 
ceive that  the  efiential  quality  requifite  to 
fuch  a  militia,  as  might  fully  anfwer  the 
ends  of  the  former,  mud;  be,  that  the  of- 
ficers ihould  be  named  and  preferred,  as 
well  as  they  and  the  foldiers  paid,  by  the 
people  that  fet  them  out.  So  that  if  prin- 
ces look  upon  the  prefent  militias  as  not 
capable  of  defending  a  nation  againit  fo- 
reign armies,  the  people  have  little  reafon 
to  entruif  them  with  the  defence  of  their 
liberties. 

And  though  upon  the  diffolution  of  that 

antient  militia  under  the  barons,  which 

made  thefe  nations  fo  great  and  glorious, 

by  (Setting  up  militia*  generally   through 
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Europe,  the  fword  came  not  Into  the  hands 
of  the  commons,  which  was  the  only  thing 
could  have  continued  the  former  balance 
of  government,  but  was  every  where  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  king :  Neverthelefs 
ambitious  princes,  who  aimed  at  abfolute 
power,  thinking  they  could  never  ufe  it 
effectually  to  that  end,  unlefs  it  were 
weilded  by  mercenaries,  and  men  that  had 
no  other  intereft  in  the  commonwealth  than 
their  pay,  have  flill  endeavoured  by  all 
means  to  difcredit  militias,  and  render 
them  burdenfome  to  the  people,  by  never 
fuffering  them  to  be  upon  any  right,  or  fd 
much  as  tolerable  foot,  and  all  to  perfuade 
the  neceflity  of  Handing  forces.  And  in- 
deed they  have  fucceeded  too  well  in  this 
defign :  For  the  greater!  part  of  the  world 
has  been  fool'd  into  an  opinion,  that  a  mi- 
litia cannot  be  made  ferviceable.  I  mall 
not  fay  'twas  only  militias  could  conquer 
the  world  j  and  that  princes,  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded fully  in  the  defign  before-mention- 
ed, muft  have  deftroyed  all  the  hiftory  and 
memory  of  antient  governments,  where 
the  accounts  of  fo  many  excellent  models 
of  militia  are  yet  extant.  I  know  the  pre- 
judice and  ignorance  of  the  world  concern- 
ing 
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ing  the  art  of  war,  as  it  was  practifed  by 
the  antients ;  though  what  remains  of  that 
knowledge  of  their  writings  be  fufhcient 
to  give  a  mean  opinion  of  the  modern  dis- 
cipline. For  this  reafon  I  mail  examine, 
by  what  has  parTed  of  late  years  in  thefe 
nations,  whether  experience  have  convinced 
us,  that  officers  bred  in  foreign  wars,  be 
fo  far  preferable  to  others  who  have  been 
under  no  other  difcipline  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  and  ill-regulated  militia;  and^if 
the  commonalty  of  both  kingdoms,  at  their 
firft  entrance  upon  fervice,  be  not  as  cap- 
able of  a  refolute  military  action,  as  any 
ftanding  forces.  This  doubt  will  be  fully 
refolved,  by  confidering  the  actions  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrofe,  which  may  be  com- 
pared, all  circumftances  confidered,  with 
thofe  of  Csefar,  as  well  for  the  military 
ikill,  as  the  bad  tendency  of  them  ;  though 
the  marquis  had  never  ferved  abroad,  nor 
k<z\\  any  action,  before  the  fix  victories, 
which,  with  numbers  much  inferiour  to 
thofe  of  his  enemies,  he  obtained  in  one 
year;  and  the  mofl  confiderable  of  them 
were  chiefly  gained  by  the  affiflance  of  the 
tenants  and  vaflals  of  the  family  of  Gor- 
don. The  battle  of  Nafeby  will  be  a  far- 
ther 
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ther  illuftration  of  this  matter,  which  is 
generally  thought  to  have  been  the  deciding 
action  of  the  late  civil  war.  The  number 
of  forces  was  equal  on  both  fides ;  nor  was 
there  any  advantage  in  the  ground,  or  ex- 
traordinary accident  that  happened  during 
the  fight,  which  could  be  of  confiderable 
importance  to  either.  In  the  army  of  the 
parliament,  nine  only  of  the  officers  had 
lerved  abroad,  and  moft  of  the  foldiers 
w.ere  prentices  drawn  out  of  London  but 
two  months  before.  In  the  king's  army 
there  were  above  a  thoufand  officers  that 
had  ferved  in  foreign  parts :  Yet  was  that 
army  routed  and  broken  by  thofe  new- 
raifed  prentices  •,  who  were  obferved  to  be 
obedient  to  command,  and  brave  in  fight ; 
not  only  in  that  action,  but  on  all  occasi- 
ons during  that  active  campaign.  The 
people  of  thefe  nations  are  not  a  daftardly 
crew,  like  thofe  born  in  mifery  under  op- 
preffion  and  flavery,  who  muft  have  time 
to  rub  off  that  fear,  cowardice  and  ftupi- 
dity  which  they  bring  from  home.  And 
though  officers  feem  to  fland  in  more  need 
of  experience  than  private  foldiers ;  yet  in 
that  battle  it  was  feen,  that  the  fob'riety  and 
principle  of  the  officers  on  the  one  fide,  pre- 
vailed 
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vailed  over  the  experience  of  thofe  on  the 
other. 

'Tis  well  known  that  divers  regi- 
ments of  our  army,  lately  in  Flanders, 
have  never  been  once  in  action,  and  not 
one  half  of  them  above  thrice,  nor  any  of 
them  five  times  during  the  whole  war.  O, 
but  they  have  been  under  difcipline,  and 
accufromed-  to  obey  !  And  fo  may  men  in 
militias.  We  have  had  to  do  with  an  ene- 
my, who,  tho'  abounding  in  numbers  of 
excellent  officers,  yet  durlt  never  fight  us 
without  a  vifible  advantage.  Is  that  ene- 
my like  to  invade  us,  when  he  muft.  be  un- 
avoidably neceffitated  to  put  all  to  hazard 
in  ten  days,  or  ftarve  ? 

A  good  militia  is  of  fuch  importance  to 
a  nation,  that  it  is  the  chief  part  of  the 
confritution  of  any  free  government.  For 
though  as  to  other  things,  the  conftitution 
be  never  fo  flight,  a  good  militia  will  al- 
ways preferve  the  publick  liberty.  But  in 
the  belt  conftitution  that  ever  was,  as  to 
all  other  parts  of  government,  if  the  mili- 
tia be  not  upon  a  right  foot,  the  liberty  of 
that  people  mud  perifh.  The  militia  of 
antient  Rome,  the  beff.  that  ever  was  in 
any  government,  made  her  miflrefs  of  the 
F  world : 
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world :  But  {landing  armies  enflaved  that 
great  people,  and  their  excellent  militia 
and  freedom  perifhed  together.  The  La- 
cedemonians continued  eight  hundred  years 
free,  and  in  great  honour,  becaufe  they 
had  a  good  militia.  The  SwhTes  at  this  day 
are  the  freed,  happieft,  and  the  people  of 
all  Europe  who  can  beft  defend  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  have  the  beft  militia. 

I  have  (hewn  that  liberty  in  the  monar- 
chical governments  of  Europe,  fubfifted  fo 
long  as  the  militia  of  the  barons  was  on 
foot :  And  that  on  the  decay  of  their  mili- 
tia, (which  though  it  was  none  of  the  beft, 
fo  it  was  none  of  the  worft)  (landing  for- 
ces and  tyranny  have  been  every  where  in- 
troduced, unlefs  in  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
which  by  reafon  of  their  fituation,  having 
the  fea  for  frontier,  and  a  powerful  fleet 
to  protect  them,  could  afford  no  pretence 
for  fuch  forces.  And  though  any  militia, 
however,  (lightly  conftituted,  be  fufficient 
for  that  reafon  to  defend  us ;  yet  all  im- 
provements in  the  conftitution  of  militias 
being  further  fecurities  for  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  I  think  we  ought  to  endeavour 
the  amendment  of  them,  and  till  that 
can  take  place,  to  make  the  prefent  mi- 
2  litias 
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litias   ufeful  in  the  former  and  ordinary 
methods. 

That  the  whole  free  people  of  any  na- 
tion ought  to  be  exercifed  to  arms,  not  on- 
ly the  example  of  our  anceftors,  as  appears 
by  the  acts  of  parliament  made  in  both 
kingdoms  to  that  purpofe  ;  and  that  of  the 
wifeft  governments  among  the  antients; 
but  the  advantage  of  chufing  out  of  great 
numbers,  feems  clearly  to  demonftrate. 
For  in  countries  where  huibandry,  trade, 
manufactures,  and  other  mechanical  arts 
are  carried  on,  even  in  time  of  war,  the 
impediments  of  men  are  fo  many  and  fo 
various,  that  unlefs  the  whole  people  be 
exercifed,  no  connderable  numbers  of  men 
can  be  drawn  out,  without  difturbing 
thofe  employments,  which  are  the  vitals 
of  the  political  body.  Befides,  that  upon 
great  defeats,  and  under  extreme  calami- 
ties, from  which  no  government  was  ever 
exempted,  every  nation  flands  in  need  of 
all  the  people,  as  the  antients  fometimes 
did  of  their  flayes.  And  I  cannot  fee,  why 
arms  mould  be  denied  to  any  man  who  is 
not  a  nave,  fmce  they  are  the  only  true 
badges  of  liberty  -,  and  ought  never,  but 
F  2  in 
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in  times  of  utmoft  neceflity,  to  be  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  mercenaries  or  Haves: 
neither  can  I  underftand,  why  any  man 
that  has  arms,  mould  not  be  taught  the 
ufe  of  them. 

By  the  conttitution  of  the  prefent  mili- 
tia in  both  nations,  there  is  but  a  fmall 
number  of  the  men  able  to  bear  arms  ex- 
ercifed  j  and  men  of  quality  and  eftate  are 
allowed  to  fend  any  wretched  fervant  in 
their  place :  fo  that  they  themfelves  are 
become  mean,  by  being  difufed  to  handle 
arms  ;  and  will  not  learn  the  ufe  of  them, 
becaule  they  are  afhamed  of  their  igno- 
rance :  by  v.  hich  means  the  militias  being 
compofcd  only  of  fervants,  thefe  nations 
feem  altogether  unfit  to  defend  themfelves, 
and  ttajiding  forces  to  be  necefTary.  Now 
can  it  be  fuppofed  that  a  few  fervants  will 
fight  for  the  defence  of  their  matters  ettates, 
if  their  matters  only  lock  on  ?  or  that  fome 
inconttderate  freeholders,  as  for  the  molt 
part  thofe  who  command  the  militia  are, 
fhould,  at  the  head  of  thofe  fervants,  ex- 
pofe  their  lives  for  men  of  more  plentiful 
eftates,  without  being  affitted  by  them  ? 
No  bodies  of  military  men  can  be  of  any 
force  or  value,    unlefs   many   perfons   of 

quality 
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quality  or  education  be  among  them ;  and 
fuch  men  fkould  blufli  to  think  of  excus- 
ing themfelves  from  ferving  their  country, 
at  leaft  for  fome  years,  in  a  military  capa- 
ty,  if  they  confider  that  every  Roman  was 
obliged  to  fpend  fifteen  years  of  his  life 
in  their  armies.     Is  it  not  a  fhame  that 
any  man  who  poflefTes  an  eftate,  and  is  at 
the  fame  time  healthful  and  young,  mould 
not  fit  himfelf  by  all  means  for  the  defence 
of  that,  and  his  country,  rather  than  to 
pay  taxes  to  maintain  a  mercenary,  who 
tho'  he  may  defend  him  during  a  war,  will 
be  fure  to  infult  and  enflave  him  in  time 
of  peace.     Men  muft  not  think  that  any 
country  can  be  in  a  conftant  pofture  of 
defence,  without  fome  trouble  and  charge; 
but  certainly  'tis  better  to  undergo  this, 
and  to  preferve  our  liberty  with  honour, 
than  to  be  fubjected  to  heavy  taxes,  and 
yet  have  it  infolently  ravifhed    from  us, 
to  our  prefent  opprellion,  and  the  lalfing 
mifery  of  our  pofterity.     But  it  will  be 
faid,  Where  are  the  men  to  be  found  who 
mall  exercife  all  thefe  people  in  fo  many 
feveral  places  at  once  ?  for  the  nobility  and 
gentry  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  and 
to  hire  fo  many  foldiers  of  fortune,  as  they 
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call  them,  will  be  chargeable,  and  may  be 
dangerous,  thefe  men  being  all  jnercena- 
ries,  and  always  the  fame  men,  in  the 
fame  trufts :  Befides  that  the  employing 
fuch  men  would  not  be  fuitable  to  the  de- 
fign  of  breeding  the  men  of  quality  and 
eftate  to  command,  as  well  as  the  others  to 
obey. 

To  obviate  thefe  difficulties  \  and  becaufe 
the  want  of  a  good  model  of  militia,  and 
a  right  method  of  training  people  in  time 
of  peace,  io  as  they  need  not  apprehend 
any  war,  though  never  fo  fudden,  is  at  this 
day  the  bane  of  the  liberty  of  Europe,  I 
fhall  propofe  one,  accommodated  to  the  in- 
vincible difficulty  of  bringing  men  of  qua- 
lity and  eftate,  or  men  of  any  rank,  who 
have  paned  the  time  of  youth,  to  the  ufe 
of  arms;  and  new,  becaufe  though  we 
have  many  excellent  models  of  militia 
delivered  to  us  by  ancient  authors,  with 
refpeel  to  the  ufe  of  them  in  .time  of  war, 
yet  they  give  us  but  little  information 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  they 
trained  their  whole  people  for  war  in  time 
of  peace  3  fo  that  if  the  model  which  I 
fhall  propofe,  have  not  the  authority  of  the 
antieats  to  recommend  it,  yet  perhaps  by 
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a  fevere  difcipline,  and  a  right  method  of 
difpofmg  the  minds  of  men,  as  well  as 
forming  their  bodies,  for  military  and  vir- 
tuous aclions,  it  may  have  fome  refem- 
blance  of  their  excellent  inftitutions. 

What  I  would  offer  is,  that  four  camps 
be  formed,  one  in  Scotland,  and  three  in 
England  ;  into  which  all  the  young  men 
of  the  refpective  countries  fhould  enter, 
on  the  firft  day  of  the  two  and  twentieth 
year  of  their  age ;  and  remain  there  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  if  they  be  of  fortunes 
fufhcient  to  maintain  themfelves  :  but  if 
they  are  not,  then  to  remain  ja  year  only 
at  the  expence  of  the  publick.  In  this  camp 
they  fhould  be  taught  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  arms,  with  the  neceflary  evolutions  ;  as 
alfo  wrefrling,  leaping,  fwimming,  and  the 
like  exercifes.  He  whofe  condition  would 
permit  him  to  buy  and  maintain  a  horfe, 
ihould  be  obliged  fo  to  do,  and  be  taught 
to  vault,  to  ride,  and  to  manage  his  own 
horfe.  This  camp  fhould  feldom  remain 
above  eight  days  in  one  place,  but  remove 
from  heath  to  heath ;  not  only  upon  the 
account  of  cleanlinefs  and  health,  but  to 
teach  the  youth  to  fortify  a  camp,  to  march, 
and  to  accuflomthem  (refpecl  being  always 
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had  to  thofe  of  a  weak  confHtution)  to 
carry  as  much  in  their  march  as  ever  any 
Roman  foldier  did  -,  that  is  to  fay,  their 
tents,  provifion,  arms,  armour,  their  uten- 
fils,  and  the  palifadoes  of  their  camp. 
They  mould  be  taught  to  forage,  and  be 
obliged  to  ufe  the  countrymen  with  all 
juftice  in  their  bargain,  for  that  and  all 
other  things  they  fland  in  need  of  from 
them.  The  food  of  every  man  within  the 
camp  mould  cbe  the  fame  -,  for  bread  they 
mould  have  only  wheat,  which  they  are  to 
be  obliged  to  grind  with  hand-mills  ;  they 
fhould  have  fome  fait,  and  a  certain  num- 
ber of  beeves  allowed  them  at  certain  times 
of  the  year.  Their  drink  fhould  be  water, 
fometimes  tempered  with  a  proportion  of 
brandy,  and  at  other  times  with  vinegar. 
Their  cloaths  fhould  be  plain,  coarfe,  and 
of  a  fafhion  fitted  in  every  thing  for  the 
fatigue  of  a  camp.  For  all  thefs  things 
thofe  who  could  fhould  pay,  and  thofe 
who  could  not,  fhould  be  defrayed 
by  the  publick,  as  has  been  faid.  The 
c#mp  fhould  be  fometimes  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  fhould  remove  .from  each  o- 
ther  many  miles,  and  fhould  break  up 
again  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  meet 
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upon  fome  mountainous,  marfhy,  woody* 
or,  in  a  word,  crofs  ground  ;  that  not  only 
their  diligence,  patience,  and  fufferings  in 
marches,  but  their  {kill  in  feizing  of  grounds, 
potting  bodies  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  advanc- 
ing towards  each  other;  their  chufmg  a 
camp,  and  drawing  out  of  it  in  order  to  a 
battle,  might  be  feen,  as  well  as  what  orders 
of  battle  they  would  form  upon  the  variety 
of  different  grounds.  The  perfbns  of  quali- 
ty or  eftate  fliould  like  wife  be  inftr  acted  in 
fortification,  and  gunnery,  all  things  belong- 
ing to  the  duty  of  an  engineer :  and  forts 
fliould  be  fometimes  built  bythe  whole  camp, 
where  all  the  arts  of  attacking  and  defend- 
ing places  fliould  be  practifed.  The  youth 
having  been  taught  to  read  at  fchools, 
fhould  be  obliged  to  read  at  fpare  hours 
fome  excellent  hiftories,  but  chiefly  thofe 
in  which  military  actions  are  belt  defcrih- 
ed ;  with  the  books  that  have  been  belt 
written  concerning  the  military  art.  Speeches 
exhorting  to  military  and  virtuous  actions 
fliould  be  often  compofed,  and  pronounced 
publickly  by  fuch  of  the  youth  as  were,  by 
education  and  natural  talents,  qualified  for 
it.  There  being  none  but  military  men 
allowed  within  the  camp,  and  no  church* 
men  being  of  that  number,  fuch  of  the 
G  youth 
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youth  as  may  be  fit  to  exhort  the  reft  to 
all  chriflian  and  moral  duties,  chiefly  to 
humility,  modefty,  charity,  and  the  par- 
doning of  private  injuries,  mould  be 
choien  to  do  it  every  Sunday,  and  the 
reft  of  that  day  fpent  in  reading  books,  and 
in  converfation  directed  to  the  fame  end. 
And  all  this  under  fo  fevere  and  rigorous 
orders,  attended  with  fo  exact  an  execution 
by  reward  and  punifhment,  that  no  officer 
within  the  camp  fhould  have  the  power  of 
pardoning  the  one,  or  with-holding  the 
other.  The  rewards  mould  be  all  hono- 
rary,  and  contrived  to  fuit  the  nature  of 
the  different  good  qualities  and  degrees  in 
which  any  of  the  youth  had  fhewn,  either 
his  modefty,  obedience,  patience  in  fuffer- 
ing,  temperance,  diligence,  addrefs,  inven- 
tion, judgment,  temper,  or  valour.  The 
puni foments  mould  be  much  more  rigo- 
rous than  thofe  inflicted  for  the  fame 
crimes  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  there 
fhould  be  punifhments  for  fome  things 
not  liable  to  any  by  the  common  law,  im- 
mcdeft  and  infolent  words  or  actions,  gam- 
ing, and  the  like.  No  woman  fhould  be 
fufTered  to  come  within  the  camp,  and  the 
crimes  of  abufing  their  own  bodies,  any 
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manner  of  way,  punifhed  with  death.  All 
thefe  things  to  be  judged  by  their  own 
councils  of  war ;  and  thofe  councils  to  have 
for  rule,  certain  articles  drawn  up  and  ap- 
proved by  the  refpective  parliaments.  The 
officers  and  matters,  for  inttructing  and 
teaching  the  youth,  in  all  the  exercifes 
above-mentioned,  mould  upon  the  firtt 
ettablifhment  of  fuch  a  camp,  be  the  molt 
expert  men  in  thofe  difciplines  j  and  brought 
by  encouragements  from  all  places  of  Eu- 
rope j  due  care  being  taken  that  they  fhould 
not  infect,  the  youth  with  foreign  manners. 
But  afterwards  they  ought  to  confift  of 
fuch  men  of  quality  or  fortune  as  mould 
be  chofen  for  that  end,  out  of  thofe  who 
had  formerly  paft  two  years  in  the  camp, 
and  fince  that  time  had  improved  them- 
felves  in  the  wars  j  who  upon  their  return 
fhould  be  obliged  to  ferve  t>~o  years  in  that 
ftation.  As  for  the  numbers  of  thofe  officers, 
or  matters  j  their  feveral  duties ;  that  of  the 
camp-matter-general,  and  of  the  commiifa- 
ries  ;  the  times  and  manner  of  exercife,with 
divers  other  particulars  of  kfs  confidera- 
tion,  and  yet  necelihry  to  be  determined, 
in  order  to  put  fuch  a  defign  in  execution, 
for  brevity's  fake  I  omit  them,   as  eafy  to 
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be  reiblved.     But  certainly  it  were  no  hard 
matter,  for  men  that  had  palled  through 
fuch  difcipline  as  that  of  the  camp  I  have 
defcribed,  to  retain  it  after  they  fhould  re- 
turn to  their  feverai  homes  ;  if  the  people 
of  every  town  and  village,  together  with 
thofe  of  the  adjacent  habitations,  were  ob- 
liged to  meet  fifty  times  in  the  year,  on 
fuch  days  as  fhould  be  found  molt  conve- 
nient ;  and  exercife  four  hours  every  time : 
for  all  men  being  infrructed  in  what  they 
are   to  do ;  and  the   men  of  quality  and 
eflate  moll  knowing  and   expert   of    all 
others,  the  exercife  might  be  performed  in 
great  perfection.      There  might  alfo   be 
yearly  in  the  fummer  time,  a  camp  of  fome 
thoufands  of  the  nearert  neighbours  brought 
and  kept  together  for  a  week  to  do  thofe 
exerciies,    which  cannot  be  performed  in 
any  other  place  :  everv  man  of  a  certain 
efiate  being  obliged  to  keep  a  horfe  fit  for 
the  war.     By  this  means  it  would  be  eafy 
upon  any  occafion,  though  never  fo  fmall 
( as,    for  example,    the   keeping    of    the 
peace,   and  putting  the  laws  in  execution 
where  force  is  necellary)  or  never  fo  great 
and  Hidden   (as  upon  account  of  invalions 
and   confpiracies)  to  bring  together  fuch 
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iiumbers  of  officers  and  foldiers  as  the  exi- 
gence required,  according  to  the  practice 
of  antient  Rome  ;  which  in  this  particular 
might  be  imitated  by  us  without  difficulty : 
and  if  fach  a  method  were  once  eftablifh- 
ed,  there  would  be  no  neceffity  of  keeping 
up  a  militia  formed  into  regiments  of  foot 
and  horfe  in  time  of  peace.     Now  if  this 
militia  fhould  ffcand  in  need  of  any  farther 
improvement    (becaufe   no   militias   feem 
comparable  to  thofe  exercifed    in  actual 
war  -,  as  that  of  the  barons,  by  their  con- 
flant  feuds ;  and  that  of  Rome,    and  fome 
ether  antient  common-wealths,    by  their 
perpetual  wars)  a  certain  fmall  number  of 
forces   might  be  employed  in  any  foreign 
country  where  there  fhould  be  action  j  a 
fourth   part  of  which  might  be  changed 
every  year ;  that  all  thofe  who  had  in  this 
manner  acquired  experience,  might  be  dif- 
perfed  among  the  feveral  regiments  of  any 
army,  that  the  defence  of  thefe  countries 
mould  at  any  time  call  for  ;  which  would 
ferve  to  confirm  and  give  aflurance  to  the 
reft.     Such  a  militia  would  be  of  no  great 
expence  to  thefe  nations  ;  for   the  mean 
cloathing   and  provifions  for   thofe  who 
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could  not  maintain  themfelves,  being  gi- 
ven only  for  one  year,  would  amount  to 
little ;  and  no  other  expence  would  be 
needful,  except  for  their  arms,  a  fmall  train 
of  artillery  for  each  camp,  and  what  is  to 
be  given  for  the  encouragement  of  the  firil 
officers  and  matters. 

A  militia  upon  fuch  a  foot,  would  have 
none  of  the  infinite  and  infuperable  diffi- 
culties there  are,  to  bring  a  few  men,  who 
live  at  a  great  diflance  from  one  another, 
frequently  together  to  exercife ;  at  which 
confequently  they  mufl  be  from  home  eve- 
ry time  feveral  days:  of  finding  fuch  a 
number  of  mailers,  as  arc  neceflary  to  train 
fo  many  thoufands  of  people  ignorant  of 
all  exercife,  in  fo  many  different  places, 
and  for  the  molt  part  at  the  fame  time  :  it 
would  have  none  of  thofe  innumerable  in- 
cumbrances, and  unneceiTary  expences,with 
which  a  militia  formed  into  regiments 
of  foot  and  horfe  in  time  of  peace  is  at- 
tended. In  fuch  a  camp  the  youth  would 
not  only  be  taught  the  exercife  of  a  mufket 
with  a  few  evolutions,  which  is  all  that 
men  in  ordinary  militias  pretend  to,  and  is 
the  leafb  part  of  the  duty  of  a  foldier  j  but 
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befides  a  great  many  exercifes  to  ftrengthen 
and  difpofe  the  body  for  fight,  they  would 
learn  to  fence,  to  ride,  and  manage  a  horfe 
for  the  war  j  to  forage  and  live  in  a  camp ; 
to  fortify,  attack,  and  defend  any  place  j 
and  what  is  no  lefs  necefTary,  to  undergo 
the  greater!  toils,  and  to  give  obedience  to 
the  fevereft  orders.  Such  a  militia,  by  fend- 
ing beyond  feas  certain  proportions  of  it, 
and  relieving  them  from  time  to  time, 
would  enable  us  to  affiit  our  allies  more 
powerfully  than  by  Handing  armies  we 
could  ever  do.  Such  a  camp  would  take 
away  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  men 
of  all  conditions,  who  have  palled  the 
time  of  their  youth,  to  apply  themfelves 
to  the  ufe -and  exercife  of  arms;  and  be- 
ginning with  them  early,  when  like  wax 
they  may  be  moulded  into  any  fhape, 
would  difpofe  them  to  place  their  greateft 
honour  in  the  performance  of  thole  exer- 
cifes, and  infpire  them  with  the  fires  of  mi- 
litary glory,  to  which  that  age  is  fo  inclin- 
ed; which  impreffion  being  made  upon 
their  youth,  would  laft  as  long  as  life. 
Such  a  camp  would  be  as  great  a  fchool  of 
virtue  as  of  military  difcipline  :  in  which 
the  youth  would  learn  to  Hand  in  need  of 
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few  things ;  to  be  content  with  that  fmall 
allowance  which  nature  requires ;  to  fuffer, 
as  well  as  to  act  j  to  be  modeft,  as  well  as 
brave;  to  be  as  much  afhamed  of  doing 
any  thing  infolent  or  injurious,  as  of  turn- 
ing their  back  upon  an  enemy ;  they  would 
learn  to  forgive  injuries  done  to  themfelves, 
but  to  embrace  with  joy  the  occafions  of 
dying  to  revenge  thofe  done  to  their  coun- 
try :  and  virtue  imbibed  in  younger  years 
would  caft  a  flavour  to  the  utmofl  periods 
of  life.  In  a  word,  they  would  learn  greater 
and  better  things  than  the  military  art,  and 
more  necefTary  too,  if  any  thing  can  be 
more  necefTary  than  the  defence  of  our 
country.  Such  a  militia  might  not  only 
defend  a  people  living  in  an  ifland,  but 
even  fuch  as  are  placed  in  the  midft  of  the 
molt,  warlike  nations  of  the  world. 

Now  till  fuch  a  militia  may  be  brought 
to  fome  perfection,  our  prefent  militia  is 
not  only  fufficient  to  defend  us  \  but  con- 
fidering  the  circumftances  of  the  French 
affairs,  efpecially  with  relation  to  Spain, 
Britain  cannot  juftly  apprehend  an  invafi- 
on,  if  the  fleet  of  England,  to  which  Scot- 
land furnilhed  during  the  late  war  feven  or 
eight  thoufand  feamen,  were  in  fuch  order 
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as  it  ought  to  be.  And  it  can  never  be  the 
intereft  of  thefe  nations  to  take  any  other 
fhare  in  preferving  the  balance  of  Europe, 
than  what  may  be  performed  by  our  fleet. 
By  which  means  our  money  will  be  fpent 
amongtt  ourfelves  j  our  trade  preferved  to 
fupport  the  charge  of  the  navy  $  our  ene- 
mies totally  driven  out  of  the  fea,  and 
great  numbers  of  their  forces  diverted  from 
oppofing  the  armies  of  our  allies  abroad, 
to  the  defence  of  their  own  coafts. 

If  this  method  had  been  taken  in  the 
late  war,  I  prefume  it  would  have  proved, 
not  only  more  advantagious  to  us,  but  alfo 
more  ferviceable  to  our  allies  than  that 
which  was  followed.  And  'tis  in  vain  to 
fay,  that  at  this  rate  we  iTiall  have  no  allies 
at  all :  for  the  weaker  party  on  the  conti- 
nent muit  be  contented  to  accept  our  af- 
firmance in  the  manner  we  think  fit  to  give 
it,  or  inevitably  perifh.  But  if  we  fend 
any  forces  beyond  the  feas  to  join  thofe  of 
our  allies,  they  ought  to  be  part  of  our  mi- 
litia, as  has  been  faid,  and  not  (landing 
forces  j  otherwife,  at  the  end  of  every  war, 
the  prefent  ftruggle  will  recur,  and  at  one 
time  or  other  thefe  nations  will  be  betrayed, 
and  a  ftanding  army  eftabliilied  :  fo  that 
H  nothing 
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nothing  can  fave  us  from  following  the 
fate  of  ail  the  other  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
but  putting  our  truft  altogether  in  our 
licet  and  militias,  and  having  no  other 
forces  than  theie.  The  fea  is  the  only  em- 
pire which  can  naturally  belong  to  us.  Cog- 
queft  is  not  our  interejf ,  much  lefs  to  con- 
fume  our  people  and  treafure  in  conquer- 
ing for  others. 

To  conclude;  if  we  ferioufly  confider 
the  happy  condition  of  thefe  nationsv  who 
have  lived  fo  long  under  the  bleflings  of 
liberty,  we  cannot  but  be  affected  with  the 
moft  tender  companion  to  think  that  the 
Scots,  who  have  for  fo  many  ages,  with 
fuch  refclution,  defended  their  liberty 
againil'  the  Picls,  Britons,  Romans,  Sax- 
ons, Danes,  Iriih,  Normans,  and  Englifh, 
as  well  as  againft  the  violence  and  tyianny 
of  fo  many  of  their  own  princes ;  that  the 
Enelim,  who,  whatever  revolutions  thtir 
country  has  been  fujecl  to,  have  Hill 
maintained  their  rights  and  liberties  againft 
ail  attempts  j  who  poflefs  a  country,  every 
where  cultivated  and  improved  by  the  in- 
duftry  of  rich  huibandmen ;  her  rivers 
and  harbours  filled  with  mips;  her  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  enriched  with  manu- 
factures j 
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fa&uresj  where  men  of  vafr  eftates  live  in 
fecure  polTeffion  of  them,  and  whofe  mer- 
chants live  in  as  great  fplendor  as  the  no- 
bility of  other  nations :  that  Scotland, 
which  has  a  gentry  born  to  excel  in  arts  and 
arms:  that  England  which  has  a  common- 
alty not  only  furpafling  all  thofe  of  that 
degree  which  the  world  can  now  boafl  of, 
but  alfo  all  thofe  of  all  former  ages,  in 
courage,  honefty,  good  fenfe,  induftry,  and 
generohty  of  temper  ;  in  whofe  very  looks 
there  are  fuch  vifible  marks  of  a  free  and 
liberal  education  j  which  advantages  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  climate,  or  to  any 
other  caufe,  but  the  freedom  of  the  go- 
vernment under  which  they  live :  I  fay,  it 
cannot  but  make  the  hearts  of  all  honeft 
men  bleed  to  think,  that  in  their  days  the 
felicity  and  liberties  of  fuch  countries  mufl 
come  to  a  period,  if  the  parliaments  do 
not  prevent  it,  and  his  Majefty  be  not  pre- 
vailed upon  to  layafide  the  thoughts  of  mer- 
cenary armies,  which,  if  once  ePcablifhed, 
will  inevitably  produce  thofe  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  have  always  attended  fuch 
forces  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe; 
violation  of  property,  decay  of  trade,  op- 
preflion  of  the  country  by  heavy  taxes  and 
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quarters,  the  utmoft  mifery  and  11a very  of 
the  poorer  fort,  the  ruin   of  the  nobility 
by  their  expences  in  court  and  army,    de- 
ceit and  treachery  in  all  ranks  of  men,  oc- 
cafioned  by  want  and  neceffity.  Then  (hall 
we  fee   the  gentry    of  Scotland  igrtorant 
through  want  of  education,  and  cowardly 
by  being  oppreffed ;  then  mall  we  fee  the 
once  happy  commonalty  of  England   be- 
come bale  and  abject,  by  being  continual- 
ly expofed   to  the  brutal  infolence  of  the 
foldiers ;    the  women  debauched  by  their 
lull;    ugly    and    nalty  through  poverty, 
and  the  want  of  things  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  their  natural  beauty.     Then  fhall  we 
fee  that  great  city,  the  pride  and  glory,  not 
only  of  our  illand,  but  of  the  world,  fub- 
jecled  to  the  excefTive    impofitions  Paris 
now  lies  under,  and  reduced  to  a  pedling 
trade,  ferving  only  to  foment  the  luxury 
of  a   court.      Then    will   Britain    know 
what  obligations  fhe  has  to  thofe  who  are 
for  mercenary  armies. 
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